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THINGS TO COME 
How Science Shapes the 


Future 
- 


- Mr. OcBurn: The war has placed science at the center of the 
_ world’s stage. Science and inventions are the great precipitators 
_ of social changes. The invention of gunpowder destroyed castles, 
armor, knighthood, and feudalism and started the Middle Ages 
: on their way to modern society. Steam and steel brought fac- 
| tories, railroads, and cities. The gasoline engine revolutionized 
_ agriculture. Our daily lives are vastly different because of sci- 
ence. The great difference between the Indians of Christopher 
Columbus’ time and the population of twentieth-century Amer- 
ica (and what a difference it is!) is due, in the main, to mechani- 


at ee) 


a 


- cal invention. 

The close of the war ie a turning-point in history. It is a 
"signal. for stock-taking, of planning for the future. What is the 
_ promise of the future? 

As a student of history of science, Kaempffert, what, in your 
opinion, are some of the great inventions and scientific discover- 
es of the war just ended which are of great significance in peace- 


Pe 


- Mr. Kaemprrert: There are a great number of them. Let us 
‘classify them for our purpose today and let us pee with the 
f eld of electronics. 
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Electronics is, to my mind, the greatest development in elec 
trical engineering since the discovery of magnetic induction b 
Faraday. We have under that head, for example, radar, whic 
was used, you remember, in the Battle of Britain—and particu 
larly against the rocket bomb—to detect airplanes and pe 


Mr. Oczgurn: That is connected with television, too, is it not 


Mr. Kaemprrert: It is closely related to television. Great 
strides have also been made in color television. Then, there is 
the photoelectric cell, which, of course, we had before the war but 
which has been highly developed. And then we have the “walkie 
talkie.” 


Mr. Ocsurn: I understand that the walkie-talkie is going td 
be introduced in our cities very shortly, possibly within two o 
three years’ time. This will enable a person to talk, let us say! 
from his automobile to his home. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: And on the railway trains, too. It will eve 
facilitate communication on long freight trains between engin- 
eers and the caboose. 


Mr. Ocsurn: During the war there was an invention called 
the proximity fuse. What was the nature of that invention? 


Mr. Kaemprrert: That was an antiaircraft shell which had 4 
little radio set in it—receiver and transmitter. When it got nea 
the target, it automatically exploded. It worked on the rada 
principle. The distinguishing element there is the very small elec} 
tronic tubes which will make it possible for us to have portable 
radio sets in the future which will not be much bigger than 
cigarette pack. 
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Then, of course, electronics are used for process control in in- 
dustry, which will mean the transference of skill to machines on a 
new and wholesale scale. Finally, in the electronics field there 
are the antiaircraft artillery calculators which will be carried 
over into business and which will give us machines of a new type 
which will facilitate office calculations. 

The next thing which we ought to consider is the inventions 
in the field of power. 


Mr. Ocsurn: We have had a certain part here at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the development of atomic energy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the atomic age is supposed to have begun on Decem- 
ber 6, 1942, on the squash court where I used to play here under 
the west-side football stands. That does not qualify me to talk 
about atomic energy, particularly, but the great question in this 
field is to what extent this marvelous social energy can be applied 
to matters other than explosives. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: But let us not forget jet propulsion and 
rocket power. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But those are, at least so far as I can see, to be 
confined pretty much to transportation in the airplane. I am not 
certain how adaptable the rocket may be to peacetime. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: But jet propulsion undoubtedly has its 
‘great future in air transportation. 


Mr. Ocgurn: I would say that what jet propulsion did was 
to give us the turbine. The turbine could not before take the 
high temperatures of the metals. Now we have turbines for 
‘peacetime purposes. 

a Mr. Kaemprrert: The gas turbine is here. Even though the 
temperature problem is not completely solved, we are making 


turbines now, and we will be making more. 
_ Let us not forget the small motor—some of them so small one 
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can hold a complete motor in one’s hand. On the B-29’s there are} 
three hundred and sixty of these small motors that do various } 
things. 


Mr. Oscurn: I would say that if that motor can be connected! 
up with a photocell, there is practically no human labor cha 
could not be done by these two machines if one wanted to pay] 
the price. One might get his shoes shined by them or his teeth’ 
brushed by them, if one wanted. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: Almost anything one can conceive of 
could be accomplished. 

We come now to the field of chemical inventions. There we: 
have to consider the light metal as well, for, by chemical inven | 
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tions, I mean the transformation of materials for new industrial 
and social uses. 


Mr. Ocsurn: The interesting thing about chemical inven- 
tions to me is that we do not have to use power to transform one 
thing into another. We put the two chemicals together, and they 
make a new substance. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: Then we have the plastics, a great many 
of which we had before the war but to which we have added a 
long list. 

There are also the synthetic fibers, which are coming along, 
with the tremendous effect which they are bound to have upon 
the kind of clothes we are going to wear—subject, of course, to 


_ the dictates of fashion. 
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_ nature. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Of course, we could heat ourselves with radiant 
heat and not have to wear any clothes. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: That is true. We could get rid of those. The 
aviators are doing that now, and we could do it, too. 

Then we have synthetic rubber—which has tremendous eco- 
nomic effects on the Far East—and the plywoods, the last under 
the heading of the chemical inventions. 


Mr. Ocsurn: I would say in summary that what these chemi- 
cal inventions really do is to open up for mankind’s use a tre- 
mendous range of products. It is said that there are as many light 
metals as there are stars that can be seen in the heavens. The 
number of plastics is really almost unlimited. These metals can 
really be tailor-made to suit the wishes of mankind. That is 
really what the chemical inventions mean. 


Me. Kaemprrert: It is not “back to nature” but “away from 


We come, finally, to the field of medicine and biology, in which 
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tremendous developments have occurred during the war. Of 
course, we have all heard about penicillin, as an example of what! 
happened in the use of molds and soya bacteria on infectious 
diseases. DDT, and similar compounds, which makes it possible 
to control insect pests, has been developed. So have antimalarials, | 
so that we no longer need depend on quinine and atabrine.| 
There is that remarkable work done by Professor Coen at Har- 
vard on blood. He has isolated elements in the blood which can. 
be taken out and used to cure measles and jaundice and which 
also facilitate surgical operations. 

In the field of nutrition an enormous amount of work has been 
done during the war with what are called tracer elements— 
tagged atoms—which can be followed right through the body. 
Thus we discover just exactly how we utilize our food—the 
answer to a tremendous problem. 

As a sociologist, Ogburn, let me ask you something about the 
social effects of all these things. This is really your field rather 
than mine. I would like to bring up the problem of the housing} 
and the family. 


, 


) 


Mr. OcBurn: But before I get into the details of that, I 
would like to state that the social effects might be broken up into} 
two parts. One is what we call the uses of an invention, and the} 
other is the social effects of those uses on our institutions. Once 
we get to using an automobile, for instance, the effect of it on the: 
railroads or on the cities is inevitable. 


Mr. KaAemprrert: That is true. 


Mr. OcBurn: We must make that distinction. I thus think! 
that we should deal with this subject more in relation to the: 
effects on our institutions. One of these institutions is, for in 
stance, the life of the family and the housing of that group wie 
is of very much interest to all of us. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: I myself think that we are going to have al 
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more standardized house—the portable, prefabricated house— 
_which is going to standardize living far more than it has ever 
been standardized before. 


Mr. Oczurn: It will also utilize some of the new materials of 
a chemical and alloy sort of which we spoke. For instance, trans- 
parent materials should be used, permitting more light and more 
sunlight in homes. 


-Mr. Kaemprrert: We are going to get that; and we are going 

to use more of the light metals, which will make the house much 

more portable—as portable as furniture, for example. We will 
_just rent a piece of property and transport the house. 


Mr. Ocsurn: The furniture will be changed, too, because 
_ welding is now replacing the screw-driver and making it obsolete. 
The plastics will also make the home more artistic on the inside. 
So, on the whole, the house will come to be, as a home, a much 
more pleasant and attractive and artistic place than ever before. 
And we should not forget to mention in this connection the 
lighting, which, of course, has some quite new and rather revolu- 
: tionary things. 


Mr. KarmprrerT: We are having fluorescent lighting intro- 
“duced now with all its remarkable effects. But all this and its re- 
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lation to family life lead me directly to ask you whether we will 
not have more time for play than we ever had before. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Of course; and the home itself will become a 
more attractive place for recreation. What we will have in the 
home, for instance, will include television, in addition to the 
radio, as well as magnetized wire on which we can take down our 
own symphonies from our frequency-modulation radio set. The 
home will be a very pleasant place in which to recreate. 

I would also say in relation to the home that there is not so 
much processing of food likely to take place with new develop- | 
ments of the precooked and frozen foods and so forth. So that 
the whole recreation problem comes to the fore. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: The artist in cooking and the artist in 
eating is going to disappear. We already have standardized 
tastes; we will have more of that in the future. 


Mr. Oczurn: Outside the home, too, recreation will be very 
much affected by these inventions. The outstanding thing which 
will come, perhaps not in the next four or five years but sooner 
or later, will be a reduction in the hours of labor. That is going to | 
give more time for recreation. You and I cannot help but think 
also that the airplane is going to aid us a great deal in recreation. | 


Mr. Kaemprrert: I would say that somewhere down in the | 
Caribbean Sea we will have a sort of a winter Coney Island for 
New York. It will be no problem at all to spend two weeks in the | 
Himalayas, if we want to, or in Bali. 


Mr. Ocpurn: We can go to Europe in less than a day; we can| 
go from San Francisco to Hawaii in an afternoon. 


Mr. Kaemprrerrt: Or spend a week end in London, if we want. 
All that is possible now. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Of course, the heliocopter makes it much more 
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possible to get out into the open spaces—to a summer cabin, or 
to the wilds, or to go on hunting expeditions. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: I think, however, that we are going to 
see, as the result of the heliocopter and other innovations in 
transportation, a far greater development of the city. I mean, it 
will cease to be a city and become more and more a region than 
it is even now. 


Mr. Ocpurn: The outstanding inventions of the twentieth 
century are in communication and in transportation—just like 
steam was the invention of, let us say, the nineteenth century. 
That brings up, of course, the changes which have been made in 
our way of life. The outstanding one has been, beginning as a 
result of the automobile, the scattering of the urban population. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: I fear, though, that the railways are going 
to get more and more competition from the airplane and that 
they perhaps will be almost limited to the carrying of bulk 
freight. 


Mr. OcBurn: Before we get into a discussion of the railroads, 
I would like to say that the subject of the dispersal of the cities 
emphasizes the sort of responsibility which is now upon the city 
fathers and the city planning agencies. We really ought not to 
let this take place in a haphazard manner. We must adapt to 
these inventions by means of some sort of previous planning. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: We ought to have, for instance, the airport 
in the center of the city. The city should be built around it. This 


is not now the case. 


Mr. OcsBurn: But I wonder whether we will really undertake 
this planning as soon as we ought. We are usually behind the 
time in planning our institutions to accompany these inventions. 


- The inventions come first, and the adjustments come a little 
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later on. 
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Mr. Kaemprrert: It is difficult to change cities like New 
York, London, and Paris. I do not see any hope there, but the 
new small towns have a great opportunity. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Of course, the communication and transporta- 
tion inventions, which affect city life, will also affect agricultural 
life and farming. The outstanding development there, of course, 
will be the connecting of the farm with the city and the breaking- 
down of farm isolation. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: Even now, farmers go to the movies every 
Saturday night. They are not so isolated as they were; and they 
will hardly be isolated at all, I should say, with television and 
other inventions. 


Mr. OcBurn: On the other hand, it is a question of whether 
the farmers can afford these developments. With farm income as 
low as it is, it would be a little difficult to pay for television. Be- 
sides, television may be, according to its present setup, restricted 
to the cities because the wave lengths do not carry more than 
about fifty or sixty miles. The farmer thus may not get it. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: The farmer, it is true, may be out of luck 
if we use the co-axio cable, or the usual relay system. But West- 
inghouse has suggested that we could put the transmitting set 
high in an airplane and thus carry a vast distance. It is perfectly 
possible. Perhaps that may be the solution of the problem for the. 
farmer. He certainly is out of luck now. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Of course, the heliocopter and aircraft can go 
right into the most isolated places; but it would not be practical 
unless it could be made profitable. It would be a service, you see. 


Mr. Kaemprrerrt: But that is exactly where the heliocopter 
could come in. If we can afford to buy a new automobile every 
year, I see no reason why cheap heliocopters should not be in the 
possession of every one of us, too, who can afford it. 
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Mr. Ocsurn: Of course, aviation has uses on the farm, by 
the way, which are somewhat different from transportation in 
the ordinary sense of the word. For instance, aviation is now | 
used to shoot coyotes, which caused a tremendous damage, 
amounting to many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: Of much more importance to me are the | 
uses which could be made of the airplane for the transportation |] 
of, let us say, high-priced farm products. It was possible, before 
the war, to buy orchids in New York which came from South 
America. They were carried up by air. We may expect luxury | 
fruits and vegetables to be grown and shipped to market by air- 
plane. These would thus add to the farm income. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But, of course, there are products of the farm 
which can be sent by airplane other than these luxury prod- 
ucts. One of the ways in which the airplane has helped some 
in the past in farming is in the breeding of animals. The bulls 
have been transported by plane, and their reproductive products 
have also been transported by plane. This will be a very great 
benefit for the stock-raiser all around the world. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: We can say, broadly, that, wherever the 
intrinsic value of the product is high, it pays to transport that 
product by airplane. 


Mr. Ocsurn: The net effect on this distribution of popula- 
tion as between the farm and the city leads to what I would say 
would be a sort of coherence in the population of a country. The 
farmer tends to become more like the city man. He gets the | 
products of the city over the radio and over the television; and, 
as the points of contact are established, solidification and adher- 
ence result. 


Mr. Karemprrert: The old hick has disappeared. Life is high- 
ly standardized now. There is no longer any distinction between 
the dress of a farmer and that of a city man. One can find him in 
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the streets of a small town, and one does not know what his busi- 
ness is. We are seeing more and more of that type of standard- 
ization. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But it has the effect of accentuating what I 
would call nationalism. Suppose we had a war. We want to de- 
velop patriotism. If we have the contacts through the distribu- 
tion of the press, the radio, and the television, and we have 
peoples more or less alike, responding to the same stimuli—wear- 
ing the same type of clothes, and so forth—we have the possibil- 
ity of unified action which isnot possible in some big countries 
like China or in some places in South America. 


Mr. KaemprrFert: That is true. It has been said that, without 
the telegraph, the British Empire could not have possibly been 
maintained. 

But that leads us to the whole business of industry and govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Ocsurn: If we get the benefits of all these things, they 
will have to be produced by business enterprise and by industry. 
The outstanding possibility, though we do not know much about 
it, is the possibility of atomic energy’s being used to run the pro- 
ductive processes of business. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: I must say that I am not so optimistic 
about that in a highly mechanized country like the United 
States. We are using about twenty-six million kilowatts of elec- 
tric energy today. Suppose that, as the result of atomic power, 
we multiply this by two. We then only have more of what we 
already have. When it comes to hydroelectric plants, atomic 
energy has simply no chance at all. But in backward regions, like 
Brazil, which has large deposits of iron and manganese and 


~ thorium (atomic energy can be produced out of thorium), there 


I see possibilities for new Garys and Pittsburghs arising. 
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Mr. OcBurn: But we must remember that atomic energy is a 


very new thing, and we have noticed that all inventions evolve. I 


should say that it is very difficult to say that twenty years from 


now we shall not have very cheap power coming from the atom. 
which might be used for industrial purposes. And it if does, of | 


course, we have wonderful possibilities. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: Do not forget that fuel is pretty cheap. 
Even though there is a tremendous amount of power in the atom, 
nevertheless, the distribution costs are very high. These amount 


to about 72 per cent. That is where the great burden lies on in- 


dustry. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But there is another aspect. Old businesses are 
likely to be troubled by the new incoming business which creates 
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_a sort of moral problem in our adjustment to these new inven- 

tions. Just as the blacksmith was put out of business by the fac- 
tory or just as the raising of horses was affected by the introduc- 
tion of the automobile, so it is that the railroads will be affected 
_ by aviation. So also those who deal with wood material will be 
affected by the plastics and metals. Business really has to be 
on its toes to catch up with all this. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: Some of them will be out of luck; there is 
no doubt of that. But, with materials like coal and oil, there are 
all their chemical values to play with, so the coal companies and 
the oil companies, even if they were put out of the fuel business, 
would still remain as chemical companies. I do not view this 
situation with so much alarm as you do. 
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Mr. Ocsurn: On the other hand, we do have an increasing | 
number of automatic services rendered by machines. For in- 
stance, I am very much impressed by this combination of the | 
light motor and the photocell. As I say, there is practically noth- 
ing it will not do. It can make the automatic factory, though 
maybe not next year. It can also make the automatic salesman | 
and the automatic store. As this happens, technological unem- 
ployment results. So that in industry we get unemployment as a | 
result of this, which is a problem that has to be taken care of. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: That makes me wonder whether we are | 
going to keep fifty-seven million men employed. On the other 
hand, a thing like television will be an employment-maker. 
These new machines also raise the demand for servicing them. 
I have an idea that we will have companies which will do nothing 
but service the complicated mechanism. We will subscribe, say 
fifty dollars a year, to keep our household machinery in order. 
We will simply telephone for service in much the way we do with 
typewriters now. 


Mr. OcBurn: Changes in business may be very numerous. | 
For instance, there is the application of the walkie-talkie. That 
means that it is possible for a manager to keep in touch with the 
people in the different plants and in the different parts of the 
plants very easily. Or there is the way that television could be | 


used for sales display purposes in the windows of shops and so | 
_ forth, 


Mr. Kaemprrert: I think that we will probably do a good — 
deal of shopping by television. 


Mr. Ocsurn: These communication and transportation in- 
ventions, in my judgment, have the effect of dispersing the units 
of industry, because the telephone can be used for long-distance 
conversation. Television can be used. Quick transportation with 
the airplane can be used. Thus plants can be put out where the 
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labor is cheaper, or at least where the land is cheaper. This will re- 
sult in a scattering of industry through these dispersal inven- 


tions. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: But more important than that to me is 
the fact that we will need more and more control, probably by 
the government. Every one of the innovations of the past has 
meant more government control, and necessarily so, because 
_ planning is involved. So, we will have to expect what business- 
men resent—more and more supervision by the government. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Not only do you have to have supervision, but 
- the transportation and communication inventions mean a gov- 
ernment with lots of power. It means a government that is cen- 
- tralized in Washington. These changes all will make it a little 
- more difficult for the problems to be handled by local govern- 
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ment. So, we are really getting a change in the philosophy of 
government. 


Mr. KaemprFert: Entirely. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Furthermore, most of these industries really 
cannot be started very well alone under the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Take, for instance, aviation. That is really a governmental- 
created project. It has been run, of course, by very able leaders 
in private business, but the government helped a great deal. The 
government will have to step in also in television. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: That is, all these things mean an increas- 
ing power on the part of the corporations for the very reason 
which you gave—that is, immense aggregations of capital. Par- 
ticularly is this true of atomic energy, where we will have to 
spend maybe ten or fifteen million dollars to solve some of the 
research problems still connceted with it. 


Mr. OcBurn: But when you talk about these changes of gov- 
ernment, you have stepped into another effect of invention, 
which is always interesting to me. Invention affects our ideolo- 
gies, our theories of life. It is very interesting how these will have 
an effect upon democracy, which is one of our great ideologies of 
today. Let me mention just one example where it has an effect. 
The plastics have had a great effect upon democracy. One would 
hardly think so, but it works this way. They tend to break down 
the lines between classes. Take, for instance, costume jewelry, 
which is a product of the plastics. The differentiation between 
women of wealth and women of moderate incomes is much less- 
ened by the wearing of costume jewelry. The same is true of the 
silklike products. The class barriers tend to be broken down by 
mass production, too. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: That is a superficial breaking down. I am 
not a Marxist, but if I were, I would point out that that really 
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does not meet the problem of the middle class at all. The middle 
class is disappearing, and we have a plutocracy arising. 


Mr. Ocsurn: I do not agree that the middle class is disap- 
pearing, but we will pass that by. 

Mr. Kaemprrert: But the democracy itself is changed. De- 
mocracy today is not what it was in George Washington’s time. 
We have less freedom. We simply have to adapt ourselves to the 
machine. Thus restricted, we do gain in other respects. 


Mr. OcBurn: I know, but you also will notice that democracy 
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is strengthened a great deal by television and the radio, which 
enable us to get public opinion polls and the reaction of the | 
people at once on a particular issue. 


Mr. Karemprrert: It makes it possible to sound the public 
with a facility never before even imagined. 


Mr. OczBurn: But let me mention, also, another ideology that 
may change. The ideology of socialism is undergoing changes. At _ 
one time the only way we thought of getting the poor to have 
more wealth was to take the existing wealth and redistribute it. 
That was one of the ideological concepts of, let us say, the nine- | 
teenth century. But the twentieth century means increased pro- 
duction and a change in ideologies. What was that concept of gov- 
ernment in the nineteenth century? 


Mr. KarmprrFrert: That conception of government was that 
the least-governed country is the happiest country. 


Mr. OcBurn: The government which governs least governs 
best. But that will be changed a good deal under this new ideol- 
ogy. 


Mr. KaemprFrert: We have to consider also international re- 
lations—the relation of one government to another. That is cer- 
tainly going to be changed, is it not? 


Mr. Ocsurn: Very profoundly. The two great fields of in- 
ventions that will change international relations are aviation — 
and communications and, of course, the atomic bomb. The direc- 
tion in the ultimate end, of course, is toward a world government 
and toward:a centralized state. Of course, I do not think that — 
that is going to come right at once, because we cannot very well 


get a world government or a world state to last without a world 
community. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: Has this not struck you, Ogburn, that we 
already have a great deal of unification brought about by stand- 
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ardization of the products which we all use all the way—electric 
lamps, bathtubs, automobiles—all the way from China right 
through America? We have already this factor—some of this 
unification. On the other hand, we see nationalism more intense 
than ever before. Somehow we have to reconcile these two move- 
ments. How do you think that that is going to be brought about? 


Mr. Ocsurn: It is pretty hard to say about that. But another 
effect on this international relations may be on the ranking of 
powers. It is very interesting to see how the powers shift, and 
they will continue to shift under an atomic-energy situation, 
just as the steam engine shifted the powers of a previous cen- 
tury. Not only will it shift the powers that way, but the immedi- 
ate effect of this, I think, will be to produce a kind of regionalism. 
There is, for instance, Russia as a central power with the regions 
around it. So, I think international relations will be affected. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: I do not quite see, though, that we are 
going to get much of a world government just now. 


Mr. OcBurn: No, but we ought to be giving some interpreta- 
tion to the great meanings of these things that we have been 
talking about which are now happening. 


Mr. Kaemprrert: We ought to discuss that. Atomic energy 
certainly raises the problem. 


Mr. Ocsurn: I would say that inventions now on the horizon 
of civilization forecast a future of very great promise and a 
more abundant life. But for every great invention there is 
created a great social problem, too. The invention of the atomic 
bomb brings the problem of world government, for instance, 
which we have just been talking about. 

We are unprepared to assimilate the discoveries of science. 
Inventions come first, and the changes in our social structure 
‘come later—sometimes very much later. 
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The atomic bomb is with us today and, I may say, for eternity. 
But we do not yet have a world state, which is necessary to con- 
trol it. In fact, even with the beginnings of the UNO, meeting 
now in London, we are very far away from it. Without an agree- 
ment to make and use atomic bombs—an agreement that is en- | 
forcible—I do not know that we will exactly get anywhere. 

As it is with atomic energy, so it is with many other inven- 
tions spawned by modern science. The cities will have to make 
room for aircraft. Residences and factories and stores must 
scatter to adjust to the heliocopter and the new models of auto- 
motive transportation, while nations will have to adjust their 
conceptions of sovereignty (a most important thing) to the new 
forces of jet-propelled stratosphere planes. 

But the time is very short. All these great new inventions are 
on us now, today. We must begin, therefore, at once to revolu- 
tionize our thinking. It is really not enough to abandon our old 
concepts. We must discard even our modern ones to take on 
those suitable to a still newer future. We must all become radi- 
cals. The old-line conservatives are the true enemies of society. 
Only then shall we realize the great promise of the future. 
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What Do You ThinkP 


. What is a “cultural lag”? Do you agree that the social scientists 


need to make social inventions catch up with science? How can the 
great promises of science for the future be fully utilized? What are 
the barriers in American society which prevent the full and immedi- 
ate adaptations to scientific change? 


. What does Ogburn mean when he says that people must all become 


“radicals”? How can our thinking be “revolutionized”’? Is science 
making the world into one community? Is society adjusting to such a 
concept? 


. How much and what kind of control do you think society should ex- 


ercise over the introduction and the use of the findings of scientific 
research? What proposals are now pending in Congress for subsidiza- 
tion of scientific research? Do you support any of them? 


. Professor Ogburn argues that, with every great invention, there are 


created great social problems. Discuss some of the ways in which the 
following recent inventions and developments might conceivably 
affect our present social structure and social institutions: 


a) Radar e) Heliocopter 
5) Walkie-talkie Ff) Small motors 
c) Photoelectric cell g) Light metals 
d) Television h) Plastics 


. Why has the development of the atomic bomb made it urgent that 
‘our social structure change radically in order to adapt to this new 


source of energy? What kinds of control are possible? Can they be 
successful without some type of world state? What is needed to in- 
sure the establishment and maintenance of a world community? 
Must nations adjust their concepts of sovereignty? 


Do you agree that the trend in science today calls for increased gov- 
ernment power and authority? Why do the speakers say that big 
government is necessary if the full potentialities of science are to be 
realized? Why does this call for planning? What kind? 


How can the contributions of science be so directed that they become 
positive forces toward the prevention of war and the achievement of 


_a better life? What is the proper role of education in providing lead- 


ership for meeting the needs of social change? 
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